MERR1E ENGLAND

The ryral districts, of course, where
such .arejeft, have changed less than the
tQ\yos,-and here the features of old Eng-
land may be most clearly traced. There
are inanimate objects like earthworks, and
monuments like Stonehenge, that go back
beyond the limits of written history; but
we are in search rather of living habits
and customs, and types and modes of life.
In a Norfolk village there survives a flint-
knapping, or chipping, industry which is
said to have been carried on continuously
there since the Stone Age.

First of all there are the men and
women themselves. In the remote country
places may still be recognized the original
types from which the modern mixed Eng-
lish people have been made up. These
differences show themselves in physical
traits, size of head and color of hair and
eyes, and also in variations of accent, dia-
lect and custom. The tall, fair-haired,
blue-eyed descendants of the Vikings may
still be found north of the Humber.
Farther south, on the east and south
coasts and in the midlands, are the Danes,
Angles, Jutes and Saxons, golden-haired,
more sturdily built and, as we approach
the Saxons, more rugged in features. In
the heart of England and toward the west
we also find the Ancient Britons, whom
Caesar found in possession. Then scat-
tered throughout the country, but chiefly
toward the west, in South Wales and in
Cornwall, we find the dark hair and
smaller stature of a still more ancient race,
which preceded the others and probably
came originally from the Mediterranean,
shores.

Descendants of Viking and Saxon

All these may be found among the types
represented in our illustrations. The
fishermen might almost have come in a
Viking raid. The ancestors of the Saxon
girl among the wheat came over with
Hengist and Horsa. The forbear of the
town crier may have been a skald chant-
ing sagas at the feasts of the Danish
pirates. The blood of the more ancient
races flows in the veins of the wool-
spinner of the Salisbury plains.

The workers on the land and the fisher

folk have changed least of all the peoples
of England. You cannot apply the fac-
tory system to agriculture and fishing.
The men who earn their daily bread thus
are in direct contact with the elements.
Their minds are stored with the lore of
the weather and of the soil, of the ways
of beasts and fishes. The machine hand
of the towns seeks distractions in his
hours of leisure from the monotony of his
daily tasks. He is quick, volatile, change-
able, restless. The country man and the
fisher think long, slow thoughts, and
love the peace of nature.

Shepherd Tales of Down and Fell

The shepherd is a lonely man by habit
and inclination. He is no chatterbox,
but he has a retentive memory, and he can
tell you tales of adventure, among men
and beasts upon the moors and fells and
hills, which have never been written down
in books, but have been handed from
generation to generation There is no
better guide and companion in the country
than the shepherd, whether it be of the
Salisbury Plain, the South Downs, the
Yorkshire Moors or the Cumberland
Fells.

England was once mainly covered with
forests, through which were scattered
little hamlets each with its own little clear-
ing for tillage and pasture. The forest
yielded timber and firewood and game.
A bold hunter might find a living there,
as did Robin Hood and his merry-men.
The clearings yielded bread, rnilk, butter,
cheese, wool, and mutton and beef. The
folk needed nothing from the outside
world. They lived in the most complete
isolation, one hamlet hardly knowing what
happened in the next.

What Is Left of England's Forests

Now most of the forests have been
cleared and the land brought under the
plow. But some remnants of the an-
cient forests remain. Of these the chief
is the New Forest, consisting of 65,000
acres. The Forest of Dean extends over
19,871 acres. Epping Forest, covering
5,542 acres, comes right up to the confines
of London. Then there are the famous
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